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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ICE-PRESIDENT HOBART is dead and of the dead speak 
no ill. Let the tongue of enmity be forever stilled, let the 
truth alone be told, Let us not set him up upon a pinna- 

cle, for it is not fit or worthy or fair to ourselves to exalt the 
dead beyond their deserts, but let us look upon him as he was, 
dispassionately, without prejudice, weighing him as fairly as 
mortals can. 

Garret A. Hobart was not unlike other men of the lawyer- 
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promoter type. Trained as a lawyer, with a fertile brain for 
planning and organizing companies for turning 
public franchises into sources of private profit, 
combining his legal attainments with his forte 
for organization and promotion he was eminently successful. 
Numerous quasi public companies such as light and water and 
railway, companies that could not operate save by grace of the 
grant of public franchises, of the right to use the public streets, 
he organized, and organized them after the accepted fashion, with 
the purpose of using the franchises a by the public to lay 
tribute upon the public. 

When the public give away franchises, we away exclusive 
rights to the use of their streets and highways, they give into 
private or corporate hands a taxing power, power to tax the 
people for the use of that which was the people’s until given 
away. And it is to take such taxing power which the people’s 
representatives are often so ready to give away, take it and use it 
for private profit that many corporations are organized. 

Of course such corporations must render some service to the 
public in return, service in the way of transportation or lighting 
or supplying water, but for such service they aim to charge the 
public much more than that service is worth, charge them not 
alone enough to pay the costs of service and fair interest on the 
capital invested, but charge enough besides to pay interest on 
watered capital—which latter part of the charge is but tribute to 
monopoly, is but an indirect tax collected from the public, not 
for the advantage of municipality or state but for private profit. 
And the company enjoying a public franchise that is not success- 
ful in collecting from the public a considerable indirect tax is not, 
as measured by the schemers, a success but a failure. And as a 
lawyer-promoter Garret A. Hobart was active in organizing many 
companies that were highly successful as measured by this test. 
And therewith he gathered not only credit as a successful pro- 
moter but riches. 

Now, of course, this means that as the promoter of such 
companies Mr. Hobart planned for the overcapitalization of such, 
planned for the issue of watered stock, was active 
in planning companies through which an indirect 
tax might be levied upon the people. And all 
this, as all like promoters, he no doubt did as a matter of course. 
For, to do this type of men justice, they look upon the issue of 
watered capital as nothing wrong, look upon the organizing of 
companies for the taking over of public franchises and the using 
of such for exacting from the public an indirect tax for private 
profit as not at all out of the way, not as anything meriting 
reproval. Their environment, their self interest so colors their 
sight that though engaged in despoiling their fellow men, levying 
indirect taxes upon them, they do not regard themselves in the 
light of despoilers. For men are shaped by their environment 
and find it easy to believe that that which they do is right, espe- 
cially when they see other eminently respected citizens, the richest, 
the most worldly successful, the most lauded, doing the same 


thing. 
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Mr. Hopart’s life was pre-eminently that of the lawyer- 
promoter, and as such he was no worse nor better than the gen- 
erality of other men of histype. But to this life 
Mr. Hobart did not confine himself. He threw 
himself into politics with zest and as he gathered wealth he won 
a foremost place in the politics of his state, became leader in the 
Republican organization of New Jersey, a prominent and well 
liked member of the Republican National Committee and then 
suddenly, not to his own surprise but to that of the nation that 
knew him not, the chosen candidate of the Republican party for 
the second place within the gift of the American people. And as 
Vice-President, as presiding officer over the Senate, he filled the 
position to which he had been chosen with more than average 
satisfaction, bringing into the Senate experience which he had 
gained as presiding officer in the New Jersey legislature in years 
gone by, making friends among both Democratic and Republican 
Senators. 

Partisan Republican always he was one of the despoilers of 
mankind, felt not for the despoiled—aye would have denied, as 
he no doubt honestly believed, that a great class of despoilers, 
among which he numbered, or a great and much broader class of 
despoiled was existent in America, for his environment blinded 
him to things as they are. 


tn Politics. 








Mr. Hopart’s death leaves the country without a Vice- 
President. Nor is there any provision for the choosing of a 
successor before the holding of the Presidential 
elections of next year. From now until March 4, 
1g01, we will have no Vice-President. The 
Senate will choose one of its own number as President, pro tem., 
who will act in the place of the Vice-President as presiding 
officer, and just as it would have chosen a President pro tem., if 
the Vice-President had lived, to serve temporarily in his absence. 
But the President pro tem. that the Senate will choose, probably 
in the person of Senator Frye, who was President pro tem. in 
the last Congress and will continue under the rules of the Senate 
to act as such in the coming until his successor, probably in him- 
self, is chosen, will not be Vice-President. 

Some years ago, and with views somewhat chaotic on the 
point, many held that upon the death of a Vice-President chosen 
by the people through the electoral college, the 
President pro tem. chosen by the Senate would 
become Vice-President and as such succeed to 
the Presidency should anything happen to the President. Such 
held, in fact, that on the death of the Vice-President the Senate 
could and should elect another, to serve out the unexpired term. 
And upon this question the Constitution is silent; it makes no 
provision for the selection of a successor to the Vice-Presidency 
in case of the death of the Vice-President or of his advancement, 
through the death of the President, to the Presidency. 

But during Mr. Cleveland’s first administration this whole 
question was brought up for discussion and settled, so far asa 
law passed by Congress can settle anything. At that time the 
Senate was Republican and the death of Vice-President Hen- 
dricks precipitated discussion. ‘‘ Suppose Mr. Cleveland should 
die?’’? men asked. ‘‘ Would then a Republican, the President 
pro tem. elected by a Republican Senate become President of the 
United States and go the verdict of the people be reversed ?’’ 
Obviously, for the Senate to assume such power would in such 
case amount to a setting aside of the popular will. Men saw 
that such assumption would not be in accord with the theory of 
popular government. And for once putting partizanship aside 
the Republican Senate passed a bill, that concurred in by the 
House soon became law, declaring that in the event of the death 
of the Vice-President the President pro tem. of the Senate should 
not be considered as Vice-President and as such in line for suc- 
cession to the Presidency should the President die, but that such 
succession should devolve upon the Secretary of State, or, if such 
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secretaryship were vacant, made suddenly so at the time of the 
death of the President, upon the Secretary of the Treasury, next 
upon the Secretary of War, and so on down through the cabinet. 
So the death of Vice-President Hobart puts Secretary Hay in 
direct line to the succession to the Presidency should anything 
happen to President McKinley. That is to say that as far as 
succession to the Presidency goes, Mr. Hay, as Secretary of 
State, becomes virtually Vice-President. 








Ir Is very obvious that Mr. Bryan, if nominated by the 
Democracy next year, will fall far short of election ; very obvious 
that with him as Presidential candidate his party 
will go down to crushing defeat. And this leads 
the New York 7zmes, as antagonistic to Bryan as 
a gold striped mugwump paper can be, and with the wish father 
to the thought, to declare ‘‘that a decent regard for the welfare 
of his party demands that he take himself out of the way.’’ 

But is not this putting the Presidency on a very low com- 
mercial level? Should the Democracy have but one guiding rule 
in the choosing of a Presidential candidate : the picking out of a 
candidate who can win regardless of what his principles may be ? 
Would this be holding itself on a very high plane of political 
morality ; would it not be casting political morality to the winds, 
putting the party on a base, contemptible level ? 

Indeed, a decent regard for the welfare of his party must 
counsel Mr. Bryan, and we doubt not that he will take such 
counsel, not to take himself out of the way for any such reason 
as that advanced by the 7zmes. 

‘Give up principle for success’’ is a pretty motto for a paper 
that preaches political morality to flaunt before the Democratic 
party. True, the principles that the Zimes demands should 
be given up for success it would like to see given up for other 
reasons, given up because it holds them false. But it is not on 
this ground that it directs its appeal to Mr. Bryan. ‘That appeal 
is strong on the one key, success. In the name of success, suc- 
cess not for the principles he holds, but of the Democracy stand- 
ing for something to which he is opposed, Mr, Bryan is appealed 
to, appealed to in the name of ‘‘a decent regard for the welfare 
of his party,’’ to take himself out of the way. And toa man 
who really cares for the success of his principles, to whom party is 
something more than a name, represents something more, what 
weight can such appeal carry ? 

Surely none at all, and much will we be surprised if any such 
appeals cause Mr. Bryan to waver. Well might he respond that a 
decent regard for the welfare of his party demands that he put 
himself energetically forward, insist on being re-named as Presi- 
dential candidate that he may hold his party to the principles he 
holds, for does not the welfare of the party demand that it remain 
true to principles ? 

Besides, Mr. Bryan does not believe these appeals for him to 
take himself out of the way for the benefit of his party to be well 
founded. He seems to be so thoroughly inoculated with the 
belief that he can win as the Presidential candidate of the Demo- 
cracy in 1900, that nothing can shake him in that belief. And 
so no one need expect to see him ‘‘ take himself out of the way ” 
as a Presidential candidate. He may be forced out of the way, 
but take himself out of the way, never ! 

Bur though Mr. Bryan cannot believe that he stands no 
show of election in 1900, and there is not a ‘sign that he will 
remove himself as a presidential candidate, many 
are the Democrats who are hungry for office, 
who are thoroughly convinced that with Mr. 
Bryan as presidential candidate next year the 
Democracy will stand no chance of success, who care little for 
principle, much for success, who feel that the welfare of the 
Democratic party demands the removal of Mr. Bryan as a candi- 
date and will exert themselves, if the opportunity offers, to force 
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him out of the way. And so all the sailing before Mr. Bryan for 
the Democratic nomination is not plain. There are forces between 
him and that nomination of great inherent possibilities, forces 
that are now moodishly acquiescent but, liking not his leader- 
ship, believing it leads to ruin, wait only for a leadership more 
to their liking, offering them, in their eyes, greater promise of 
success to rise up and oppose. 

And of these forces in the Democratic party the gold men 
can avail; by organizing such forces in opposition they could, we 
have little doubt, defeat Mr. Bryan for renomination. But after 
that, what then? Could they elect their candidate with whom 
they defeated Mr, Bryan for renomination or would that candi- 
date be fated to defeat at the polls ? 

And if they view the situation in the latter light what incen- 
tive would they have to exert themselves to defeat Mr. Bryan for 
renomination? Not the spoils of office in prospect for the 
hungry, for of such spoils there would be no promise. 

True, the defeat of Mr. Bryan for renomination would 
probably get him out of the way, but if he were nominated and 
then crushingly defeated at the polls would he not be gotten out 
of the way just as effectually, his hold on the Democracy destroyed 
and the door opened for the gold men in the Democracy to take 
hold again? And if so why should the gold Democrats, if seeing 
no chance for electing a Democratic ticket in 1900, whether gold 
or silver, greatly exert themselves and spend their substance to 
defeat Mr. Bryan for renomination ? 

But it is not safe to jump at conclusions when there are so 
many little ‘‘ if’s,’’ and no one need be at all surprised to see the 
gold men in the Democracy shortly organizing and exerting 
themselves with great energy to defeat Mr. Bryan for renomi- 
nation. 


THE members of the Executive Committee of the National 
Democratic Committee who met in Chicago, on Monday, to com- 
pare impressions made upon them by the late 
elections and map out a general plan for next 
year’s campaign, all spoke of Mr. Bryan as 
certain to be the nominee of the Democracy next year for Presi- 
dent. That Mr. Bryan would be the chosen candidate of the 
Democracy, to lead to victory or defeat, all seemed agreed. But 
upon what issues should the campaign be made? The silver 
issue would hardly do should prices go on rising. If a sudden 
collapse should come such issue might be resurrected to do duty 
in the 1900 campaign. But now, with prices rising, the people 
show no great interest in the question. 

So the trusts, opposition to trusts, was turned to as a 
likely issue, for much of the rise in prices, rightly or wrongly, 
can be laid at the doors of the combinations, and so such combi- 
nations and any party that shelters them be damned in the public 
eye. But how much head can the Democratic party make with 
this issue by talking of an evil for which it offers no remedy ? 
And no remedy it has. It offers no real remedy and the people 
must find it out. And when they do how many votes is the 
Democratic party going to gain on the trust issue ? 

Then, of course, there is the Philippine anti-expansion 
issue, but of that issue the Democratic leaders are timid. They 
cannot make up their minds whether bold espousal of the anti- 
expansion side will win them votes or lose. And so they are 
uncertain. The want of the Democratic party is an issue, Its 
leaders are hunting for such and can suggest nothing better than 
to raise the cry of down with the trusts, a cry that is hypocrisy 
when those who utter it do nothing and mean to do nothing to 
down the trusts. Asa matter of fact it is getting increasing hard 
to distinguish Democrats and Republicans save by the coats that 
they wear. 


Picking Demo- 
cratic Issues. 


WITH the meeting of Congress on Monday week there will 





doubtless commence much discussion of the differences between 
the two parties in bold and extravagant and not 
over accurate phrase. Parallels will be drawn by 
the different members between the Republican 
and Democratic parties, in which one will be referred to as almost 
the acme of perfection while the other will be drawn as sunk deep 
in infamy according to the politics of the maker. There will be 
much painting of Republican acts and policies and doings in dark 
colors by Democrats, and much false painting uf Democratic 
positions by Republicans. The members of each party will strive 
to make the position of the other party appear as false and un- 
tenable as possible, bitterness will be thrown into the debates in 
good measure, addresses worked up to a passionate pitch for in 
this coming Congress must the literature be manufactured for 
use in the 1900 campaign. 


Congress. 


OF course all this means that there will be much time wasted 
during the sessions of Congress in hollow debate. And it is 
certain too that an unusually wide range of important subjects 
will be presented to this Congress for its consideration. Questions 
growing out of our annexation of Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
and our occupation of Cuba, an occupation like to be permanent, 
the President wishing it so, will doubtless be much discussed 
though it is more than probable that Congress will rest content 
to let the President direct affairs in those islands as he may see 
fit and postpone the question of their future government and 
disposition. 

Probably an effort will be made by the Republicans to early 
pass through Congress a resolution declaratory of a purpose to 
establish over the Philippines our sovereignty 
and hold them as our possessions, and the Demo- 
crats may be expected to try to amend such reso- 
lution so as to make it declaratory of a purpose 
on the part of the United States to treat the Filipinos as we have 
promised to treat the Cubans, accord them the right of self- 
government and recognize their independence so soon as they 
should constitute a state, a government, to which we could hand 
the reins of government with the assurance that they would be 
firmly and justly held. 

Now it is claimed for each of these resolutions that its passage 
would tend to bring peace to the Philippines. The first by show- 
ing the Filipinos that we were determined not to give them what 
they were fighting for, tlat they could expect the effective inter- 
cession on their behalf of no party in America, that they might as 
well give in ; the second by promising to accord the Filipinos that 
for which they are fighting, by assuring them that they would 
get without fighting that for which they now fight. 

But the first resolution to really have great effect on the 
Filipinos would have to be passed practically with unanimity, for 
if the Democrats in Congress did not approve it, but voted against 
it, its passage would not show the Filipinos that we were united 
in the determination to take and hold the Philippines as our own, 
their inhabitants as subjects, that they could expect no interces- 
sion on their behalf by any party in America but rather just the 
reverse. And there is little chance of this resolution being put 
through save by a party vote and over strenuous opposition. And 
as for the second form of resolution it stands no show at all. 
Therefore the pressing of these resolutions may well be dropped, 
and dropped they almost surely would be if it were not that the 
Republicans were inclined to press the first for its campaign effect, 
not effect on the military campaign in the Philippines, where the 
effect of such resolution, passed as it alone can be passed, could 
scarcely be helpful, but for its effect on the political campaign of 
next year in the United States. Yet the Republicans can doubt- 
less pass this resolution if they want. True they will only have 
a majority of 13 votes in the House and some few Republicans 
might vote against such resolution. But on the other hand there 
are some Democrats sure to vote for it. 
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Ir 1s probable that Congress will provide some sort of a 
territorial government for Hawaii resting on a limited suffrage 
and fully preserving to the present ruling oligarchy the gov- 
erning power in the islands. But in the way of providing civil 
governments for our other island possessions it is unlikely to do 
anything at all further than to appoint Congressional investigating 
committees to visit the different islands and report their conclu- 
sions to Congress at a later session. 

Indeed there seems to be a disposition among many Repub- 
lican members of Congress to get through the coming session by 
The Proposed doing just as little in the way of new and positive 
Currency Legis- legislation as possible. The demand that Con- 
lation. gress take up the currency question with a view 
to the gradual retirement of our greenback currency and the sub- 
stitution of bank paper is strongly pressed in many quarters and 
it has been confidently asserted that the coming Congress would 
not delay in responding to this demand. Indeed the form of a 
currency measure to put through in response to this demand has 
been agreed upon by the Republican leaders and its general pro- 
visions have been an open secret. It is proposed to put aside 
$150,000,000 of gold in the Treasury as a redemption fund, a 
fund not to be drawn on for any other purpose whatsoever than 
that of redemption. And then it is provided that the notes that 
may be redeemed shall be kept in this fund, never to be paid out 
except in exchange for gold. Thus would this redemption fund 
be kept intact, never fall below $150,000,000. And if, through 
extraordinary demands for redemption, the gold in this fund 
should largely become replaced with paper and there arose danger 
of the remaining gold being exhausted by further demands for 
redemptions then it would be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to add gold to that fund, by selling bonds for gold if 
need be. And the result would be an increase in the size of this 
redemption fund and a further step towards the conversion of our 
greenbacks into gold certificates. Further is it proposed to reduce 
the tax on bank notes and issue notes to the national banks up 
to the full par value of the United States bonds deposited as 
security instead of only up to 90 per cent. of their par value as 
now, thus opening the way to an increase in bank currency while 
providing for a gradual destruction of our greenback currency. 

And it was supposed that everything was smoothed for put- 
ting all this through. But now comes Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut, and declares he can see no necessity of passing 
any financial legislation. And if the Democrats had capacity 
and determination and unity for opposition no such legislation 
would there be. Indeed, the Republican majority in the House 
is so small that the Republicans would have difficulty in passing 
anything that the Democrats should oppose with energy and 
unity. But in this unity and energy and determination the 
Democrats are wanting and an effective opposition they will 
hardly prove. 


THE revenues of the government are running somewhat in 
excess of expenditures but no one seriously proposes any reduc- 
tion in taxation. Rather is it of increasing the 
expenditures that the Republican leaders think. 
And one scheme is particularly dear to them: 
that of paying bounties to build up an American ocean marine, 
bounties to be paid to American built and owned ships on a basis 
of tonnage, speed and mileage run, the larger and faster the ships 
the greater to be the bounty per ton and per mile. At present we 
only have ships to do about 8 per cent. of our foreign trade and 
under the proposed bounties these ships would be paid about three 
millions a year. If we had enough ships to do all our ocean car- 
rying trade the rates of bounty proposed would call for aggregate 
payments from the national treasury of about $40,000,000 a year. 
But it is proposed to arbitrarily limit payments under the bounty 
bill to $9,000,000 a year, Which sum, it is pointed out, would 
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be sufficient to pay bounties at the proposed rates on three times 
the ocean tonnage engaged in the foreign trade that we now pos- 
sess. And when uuder the stimulation of such bounties we had 
increased our foreign tonnage three-fold of course the restriction 
of bounty payments to the limit of $9,000,000 a year could be 
removed. 


IN HIS annual report Mr. Chamberlain, United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation, makes an ardent plea in behalf of this 
bounty scheme. Lamenting the decline of the 
American ocean marine he declares it to be in no 
small measure the result of the United States 
leaving its ship owners to struggle unaided while other nations 
have pursued the policy of paying large bounties out of their 
national treasuries to aid in building up or maintaining their ocean 
marine. Even England, through mail subsidies, pursues this 
policy to a very considerable degree. But it is also a fact that 
payments on similar account are not entirely foreign to our 
Treasury. 

In the early years of our history we protected our ships by 
imposing an extra discriminating duty of ten per cent. on all 
goods imported in other than American bottoms. And it was 
under this policy that we established an ocean marine such as 
practically did all our own carrying trade, much of that of other 
peoples, and was known on every sea. But this policy that was 
once so successful, Mr. Chamberlain tells us we cannot re-establish 
for treaty obligations stand in our way. And so he falls back on 
the bounty system. But the commercial treaties that he speaks 
of as standing in the way of our re-establishing a policy that 
once proved of great benefit to us we have the right to terminate. 

It may be further noted that Mr. Chamberlain urges Con- 
gress to extend our navigation laws to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
and so restrict all carriage of goods between ports of those islands 
and the United States to American bottoms. 


Our Ocean 
Marine. 


OF MILITARY operations in South Africa during the past 
three weeks the world has known little, it has been purposely 
kept in the dark. It is supposed that British 
columns are organizing for the relief of Lady- 
smith and Kimberly, the British public tries 
to reason itself into the belief that the tide will soon turn, that 
the Boers will soon be driven back. But such news as does 
filter through seems to show that the Boers in Natal are gradu- 
ally pushing their lines further southward, that they have sur- 
rounded Estcourt, are still confident and pushing the British, 
challenging and spurring them to hasten forward their relief 
column, Aye, perhaps, by their aggressive activity against 
Estcourt they will impel an advance of that column while yet ill 
prepared. 

And while awaiting an uncovering of the South African 
operations the British people are called upon to extend a wel- 
come to Emperor William, of Germany, who comes declaring 
‘* By the grace of God existeth the King ; there- 
fore, he is responsible to none but the Lord. 
Only from this point of view should he choose 
his way and his work. And this tremendously burdensome 
responsibility which the King assumes for his people entitles 
him to the sincere co-operation of his subjects.’’ Which is a 
very extreme and unusual announcement of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings for an emperor of this age and genera- 
tion to make. And this same William is received on landing 
in England by a British band playing ‘‘Oh, Willie, we have 
missed you.’’ Which is very democratic, but whereat Willie 
seems pleased. 
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Most railroad presidents find it easy to swear that their 
roads adhere to the published freight rates, and make no dis- 
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criminations between shippers. And they find 
it easy to so swear even when it is morally cer- 
tain that they are perjuring themselves, But 
before a sub-committee of the Industrial Com- 
mission sitting in Chicago there came, on Monday last, a railroad 
president who scorned to swear falsely, talked out boldly and 
bluntly of constant transgressions of the law by the railroads, 
transgressions making the managers responsible therefore to fine 
and imprisonment, but transgressions, he declared, that would 
go on, that could not be stopped. And so they will go on until 
we have government ownership and operation of our railroads. 
We cannot stop transgressions of the law under a system that 
tempts transgressions. Government ownership of railroads would 
deliver railroad managers from temptation and then transgressions 
of the law could we check, aye they would check themselves. 

But what said President Stickney of the Great Western road, 
him who scorned to swear falsely, boldly talked of constant break- 
ings of the laws and had no fear that anyone would be brought 
to book for such breakings? ‘‘I tell you frankly,’’ he began, 
‘‘that the published freight rates are not maintained. It is an 
impossibility. The Interstate Commerce law, as far as investi- 
gations and corrections are concerned, is a roaring farce.’’ 

And then on the question of free passes. He held that the 
indiscriminate issue of passes could, with mnch profit, be abol- 
ished by the railroads but :—‘‘ We find it to our interests, how- 
ever, to extend passes to certain classes of men—referring to 
members of the judiciary—who may ask for them.’’ And asked: 
‘‘Isn’t it an evil to morals that judges get passes and private 
citizens none,’’ he tersely rejoined ; ‘‘Oh, well, I don’t like to 
pass on morals,”’ 
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A CALL TO PENNSYLVANIANS. 


HE control of Pennsylvania rests with the 400,000 voters 
who stayed at home last election day. The combined vote 
of November 7th given Republican, Democratic and minor- 

ity candidates was 786,078—the vote of 1898 was 971,815 and 
that of 1896 1,194,355. Onthe assumption that the fraudulent 
vote cast by the Republican machine in 1896 did not exceed the 
actual increase of the vote during the past three years we can 
fairly estimate the present vote of Pennsylvania at 1,200,000. 

These 400,000 stay-at-home voters are almost all Republi- 
cans. ‘This the vote of several years past shows. They are 
dissatisfied with Quay and the Harrisburg ring and unwilling to 
vote for Democratic candidates. They well know that the 
allied Republican and Democratic machines are working for the 
corporations and against the people. 

The efforts of the Hon. John Wanamaker to break down 
Senator Quay and his associates now in control of the Republican 
party and to put in place of the Quay machine a Martin-Magee- 
Hastings machine must be abortive, for the 400,000 stay-at-home 
voters do not like the one set of political bosses better than the 
other. These men are citizens who do not hold office, who do 
not wish to hold office and who have only one desire, a good 
government that will ensure equal opportunities to all. 

THE AMERICAN has three times in the last twenty years 
taken an active part in political movements for the overthrow of 
the Harrisburg ring—all successful. The positions taken through 
these victories were lost because the organizations of voters were 
made for the special campaigns and not for permanent control. 

We believe the time has come to organize in Pennsylvania a 
peoples party, to drive from power the Quays, Martins, Penroses, 
Flinns and their Democratic allies. Remember the Republican 
machine and the Democratic machine are one and the same. 

We believe two hundred and fifty men can be found in each 
of the sixty-seven counties who will constitute themselves county 
and state committees for the organization of the people for the con- 





flict with the bosses, the plutocrats. The people need no educa- 
tion, are ripe for revolt. The stay-at-home vote makes this clear. 

The county committees must select, as soon as possible, can- 
didates for the legislature, put them in nomination and work for 
their election. We have no doubt a large majority of such can- 
didates, all known to be clean, all known to be against the politi- 
cal leaders of both the Republican and Democratic parties, would 
be elected ; that as a result the robbery by the corporations through 
special legislation would be put an end to and some citizen sent 
to the United States Senate worthy of the great state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

We call upon citizens in the name of equality and liberty, that 
a government of, by and for the people may be re-established in 
this commonwealth to at once organize these committees. If men 
willing to take upon themselves the great work to be done will 
write to THE AMERICAN of their willingness we will do our best 
to assist the many county committees in getting into working 
order. 

We close this appeal to citizens of Pennsylvania to save 
themselves from the wrongs they suffer and have suffered for 
years by calling attention to the platform of Pennsylvania Popu- 
lists, adopted in state convention on September 7st last. 








THE PEOPLE’S DEMANDS. 


E republish the platform adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Populists in state convention, held in Philadelphia last 
September, because it marks clearly the contention be- 

tween the people and plutocracy that must be fought out at the 
election of 1900 unless the people are ready to submit to the 
oligarchy of wealth and accept economic slavery. 


Platform, 


We, Populists of Pennsylvania, assembled in state convention 
this seventh day of September, 1899, affirming our unshaken 
belief in the basic tenets of the Peoples party as expounded in 
the Omaha, St. Louis and Cincinnati platforms, and pledging 
ourselves anew to continued advocacy of those grand principles 
of human liberty until right shall triumph over might, love over 
greed, do proclaim : 

That there are two great domestic questions before the 
American people, (1) the money question, and (2) the railroad 
question, which involves the trust question. And these questions 
we would solve by the issue of paper money irredeemable in coin 
and by the nationalization of the railroads. We know that the 
Democratic and Republican parties do not advocate these meas- 
ures. We know that they stand in the way of solving these 
questions, and we cannot prostitute our principles by supporting 
the candidates of either of such parties. The Populist does not 
want a gold dollar, nor a silver dollar, but a paper dollar that will 
be an honest dollar, something that gold and silver dollars, the 
volume of which cannot be regulated at will by the government 
and in response to the demands of trade, cannot be; and he does 
not want the railroads to continue to be operated by corporations 
as preferential carriers but by the government as common carriers; 
and seeking to secure these things, and unable to secure them by 
voting for Democrats or Republicans who are opposed to these 
things, who are obedient to those who profit unfairly from things 
as they are, he must support his own candidates. 

And therefore as true Populists do we solemnly pledge our- 
selves to our brethren throughout the land to support straight 
Populists for President and Vice-President in 1900 and none 
other, and asserting our supreme confidence in the probity, ability 
and untainted populism of the candidates named by the Cincin- 
nati convention, Hon. Wharton Barker, of Pennsylvania, and 
Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, and our belief in their 
fitness for courageous, uncompromising and successful leadership, 
we proclaim them as the candidates of our choice and do pledge 
to them our support. 

As American citizens honoring the memories of our fore- 
fathers who dared fight for liberty, and cherishing the rules of 
eternal rectitude they handed down to us, we are shamed and 
humiliated by the war of ‘‘ criminal aggression ’’ being carried 
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on in the Philippines where we are doing under the folds of our 
flag, that stands for so much, much the same thing that we 
righteously chastised Spain for doing in Cuba—putting forth our 
efforts to crush a people whose only crime is proclaiming the 
truth that governments are constituted for the benefit of the 
governed, that all just government must rest on the consent of 
the governed, and who have the courage to defend these truths, 
against overwhelming odds, with their lives. We protest against 
this staining of our flag, consecrated to the cause of liberty not 
of oppression, the cause of self government not of subjugation, 
emblem that we would have stand for right not might, love not 
greed, and to the President we say : Cease to make war upon the 
Filipinos, accord to them the right of all men born in the image 
of their Creator, the right to be free and govern themselves, 
extend to them henceforth the hand of protection, withdraw the 
hand of chastisement, bring home the troops that are engaged 
in the un-American work of crushing a people struggling to 
be free. 

To an alliance with Great Britain whose ideals, though 
unfi rtunately shared by our President, are not ours, we are 
strenuously opposed, as we are to entangling alliances with any 
foreign nation. The Monroe doctrine we would emphasize and 
extend it so as to embrace the Philippines, saying to monarchical 
Europe: Hands off the Republics of America and the Philippines, 
they are under our protection, we cannot look unconcernedly 
upon any attack on their institutions, any interference with their 
working out their destiny as republics, and we in our turn will in 
the future as in the past scrupulously avoid interference in 
European affairs. 

Believing that our democracy should be a democracy in fact 
as well as in name we demand that the principles of direct 
legislation, the initiative and referendum, be extended in our 
system of government that the people shall be able to govern 
themselves, veto the acts of their representatives who may prove 
unfaithful to their trust, become their own legislators if their 
representatives refuse to obey their commands, carry out their 
will. Thus would the people ever hold the supreme power in 
their own hands, thus would they hold a decisive check over 
their servants, thus would they put those servants in great 
measure beyond the reach of temptation by putting it beyond the 
power of those servants to sell out the interests of their masters, 
thus would a government of, by and for the people become a fact 
on earth, thus would the power of corrupt bosses be destroyed. 

We declare that where trusts and monopolies are not the 
artificial creation of transportation and other discriminations, and 
that can, therefore, be destroyed by the removal of such discrimi- 
nations, but are the growth of natural conditions, are and must 
continue to be monopolies because of the very nature of their 
being, as railroads, steam and street, telegraph and telephone 
lines, water and gas and electric lighting plants, necessarily enjoy- 
ing special rights, that the government, the state, the munici- 
pality must be the monopolist in order that the people may be 
protected in their rights. Where monopoly cannot be destroyed, 
or where, being of natural growth it is not to the interest of the 
people to destroy it, the government must be the monopolist. 
Private monopoly must be a bane, government monopolization of 
natural monopolies must be a blessing. 

Wecall upon the good people of Pennsylvania to rise in their 
might and cast down Quayism that in corrupt alliance with the 
corporations and Democratic machine has fastened upon our state 
a government that tolerates among public officials dishonest and 
unpatriotic practices, that supports and protects industrial trusts 
and other unlawful associations, that does not enforce the laws 
when transportation companies violate them but connives with 
such and other corporations to bleed the people, the machine 
bleeding the corporations and giving them in turn a free hand and 
help in bleeding the people. 

So do we proclaim our position, as standing for the above 
things, for a rule of love on earth not of greed, for liberty, 
equality, fraternity, the brotherhood of man, do we, putting our 
trust in the Infinite, with firm faith that the truth must in the 
end prevail, that might will not triumph over right, and awaiting 
the issue with confidence, present our candidates and ask the 
suffrages of free men. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. ll 
druggists.—Advt. 
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SECRETARY GAGE AND THE MONEY MARKETS. 








ECRETARY GAGE eases the New York money markets and 

‘* stock speculators staggering under a load of debt incurred 
when borrowing was easy and cheap,’’ are relieved. But 

all the great bankers are not pleased. ‘The ‘‘ automatic regu- 
lation of the international exchanges has been disturbed,’’ interest 
rates have been forced down by the act of our Secretary of the 
Treasury—enough to shock the pedants and scribes of the /azssez 
faire school and sour those bankers who, not greatly pinched 
themselves, still had ‘‘ money ’’ to loan and were profiting and 
rejoicing mightily in the opportunity to pinch others. And to 
have the Secretary of the Treasury step in and take this oppor- 
tunity from them! Soon enough would this time of harvest have 
departed under natural conditions, departed with imports of gold 
that were imminent, and to have it thus hastened! And besides 
to have all nature’s own laws for bringing about relief set aside ! 

Verily it was too much, so is Secretary Gage criticised, and 
by the financial elite. But on the other hand the much relieved 
stock speculators, they who were being pinched, greatly rejoice 
and extravagantly praise him who brought them relief. Whereat 
this same Secretary, who would do his best by the financial inter- 
ests, would please all but failed, apologetically remarks: ‘‘ It 
was a case of be damned if you do and be damned if you don’t.’’ 
And so it was, it was impossible for him to please all when those 
who were being pinched by tight money were pulling in one 
direction, and those who were doing the pinching in quite the 
opposite. 

The Secretary whose care is for the interests of Wall street, 
who regards it as his first duty to look after the interests of the 
stock speculating community and of the banks who father such 
speculation, must find himself ever and anon in such posi- 
tion. If he would escape such unhappy predicament he must 
make his first care that of the producing classes, must treat as 
beyond the pale the speculative cliques who prosper as they are 
successful in despoiling the industrious of their savings, must 
exert himself to giving stability to prices, so checking specula- 
tion and insuring to the industrious the fruits of their toil, and 
then might he rest content in the knowledge that he was con- 
ducting the Treasury so as to conserve the interests of all those 
deserving of care and protection, so as to do injury to none, block 
to none the path to riches save those seeking riches not by paths 
of industry, but by preying upon the accumulations, the industry 
of others; then would he win the plaudits of all those whose 
plaudits would be an honor, then would he be damned only by 
those whose very curses would exalt him in the eyes of honest 
men. 

But all this would be revolutionary in our Secretary of the 
Treasury. The needs of the speculative Wall street community 
appeal to him, the needs of the industrious manufacturing com- 
munity, much less the farming community not at all. Prices of 
the products of mill and farm may fall and he cares not. Rather 
is he pleased for it makes the dollars of the fund holding and 
salaried classes worth more. And among these classes he had 
his training, among them was he trained to look upon things as 
they do; their ideas did he aborb and their ideas does he retain. 
And so the appeals of the great industrial community, appeals 
for an increase in the volume of money such as would lift prices 
and lighten the burden of their debts, appeals most strong before 
he ever filled office, never touched him. To such appeals he is 
practiced to listen with impatience as if the petitioners asked for 
something criminal, something wrong to ask for and something 
which it would be wrong for him to give. But the appeals of 
Wall street, of the speculative community, appeals for a pouring 
out of money into Wall street to lift stock exchange prices and 
ease the burden of its debts are quick to touch him. And to 
such appeals he does respond. So do we find him listening to 
the last appeal of Wall street, so do we find him responding by 
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offering to buy bonds and so release from the Treasury money 
sufficient to ease the money market, break interest rates, that is 
the interest rates stock speculators must pay for loans, and give 
an upward impetus to the range of prices. 

And yet he has failed to please even all of Wall street. In 
Wall street there are fault finders, for in relieving the ‘‘bulls’’ 
he has trod on the toes of the ‘‘ bears,’’ in serving the borrowers 
pinched by tight money and squeezed by high interest rates he 
has cut the profits of the lenders ; above all has he introduced an 
element into the money markets, bearing on interest rates, stock 
quotations and foreign exchanges that the bankers of New York, 
save they be given the cue, cannot measure, and so calculated to 
deprive them of power over these things. For if this action of 
the Secretary be taken as a precedent how can they tell when the 
government may step in, dump money into a tight money market, 
a market calculated to bring about a fall in Stock Exchange prices, 
and so upset their machinations? And if some of the bankers are 
given the cue in advance to the Secretary’s movements, if he acts 
upon the advice, the urging of some particular ones among the 
banking fraternity how completely at the mercy of those particular 
ones will all others be. So those not in the inner confidence of the 
Secretary, and we are assured that all are outside the charmed 
circle, are made somewhat uneasy by this move of the Secretary, 
and many are those who criticise Mr. Gage most severely for this 
latest move. ‘‘ To sell bonds at their face value one year, leave 
the proceeds in the banks free of interest and buy in bonds the 
next year at a premium is not very clever finance ’’ tartly remarks 
the New York Herald and adds that: ‘‘In encouraging speculators 
to count upon the government for financial and ‘ moral’ support in 
their ventures Mr. Gage sets a very bad precedent.’’ Which 
unfeeling comment might, aye would be like to be put down as 
the demagogic rant of some Populistic sheet if unlabelled. 

And here we may be permitted to remark that if Mr. Gage 
had listened to our advice a year ago and borrowed the money 
that he deemed it requisite to borrow, and so far as he was able, 
by the issue of temporary certificates of indebtedness payable in 
one year instead of bonds payable in from ten to twenty, he would 
not to-day be under the necessity of paying a large premium for 
bonds in order to reduce the debt of the United States and put 
into circulation money not needed in the Treasury. The war act 
authorized the issue of 3 per cent. temporary certificates of 
indebtedness, in such amounts and at such times as the Secretary 
of the Treasury might decide upon, and under the sole restriction 
that the aggregate amount outstanding at any one time should 
never exceed $100,000,000. But the authority so conferred Mr. 
Gage did not choose to exercise. By the exercise of this authority 
he could have financed the war with Spain without the issue of a 
single bond. But he chose to pass by this power to issue temporary 
certificates and avail of the power given to sell bonds. And 
$200,000,000 did he sell, the result of his passing by the former 
power being that to-day, and in order to give relief to the money 
markets, he is buying bonds at 11 and 12 per cent. premium, 
when, if he had financed a little wiser, he might have been taking 
up certificates of indebtedness at their face. 

Of course, there are those who as pinched borrowers or over 
expanded lenders had such great cause for rejoicing in the relief 
given to the money market and to them that it would be the heighth 
of ungratefulness for them to be other than extravagant in their 
praise of Mr. Gage and the wisdom of his course. But those who 
do not come in this category, who were profiting from this pinch, 
who look reproachfully on the Secretary for intruding himself on 
what they look upon as their sacred reserves, their control of the 
money markets and of stock exchange prices, are much disposed 
to openly criticise Mr. Gage and grandiloquently, in half under- 
stood words, reprove his action as disturbing ‘‘ the automatic regu- 
lation of the international exchanges.’’ Now here it must be said 
that it is supposed that the ‘‘automatic regulation of the 
exchanges ’’ will cause gold to flow where it is needed and so bring 





relief to a troubled money market. And for sucha movement of 
gold we should have waited for relief. In due season it would 
have come, indeed it was on the point of coming when Secretary 
Gage took action that put it off, put off the natural relief by the 
offering of artificial. 

So have spoken those bankers who have not taken kindly to 
Mr. Gage’s course, so have spoken the pedants of the /aissez /aire 
school. Just leave things alone and all would come right of its 
own accord and without disturbing natural relations and upsetting 
calculations. The tight money markets, the rise in the rate of 
interest on stock exchange loans, the fall in security values, would, 
if left alone, have brought their own relief and just so soon as it 
were desirable. For such phenomena would in the end have 
brought gold imports and therewith would have come relief. And 
until we could have gotten relief in this way we ought to have had 
none. 

This is the doctrine of the good gold standard man. The 
very corner-stone of his belief is that the distribution of gold 
money throughout the countries of the world will be accomplished 
automatically, in accordance with natural laws ; that governments 
need have nothing to do with this distribution, aye must not, and 
the gold money of the world will be distributed among the nations 
in accordance with their needs. If a nation suffer from scarcity, 
then money will tighten in the financial centers, prices will fall, 
interest rates will rise, exchange will fall and soon gold imports 
result—gold flowing from where it is relatively more plentiful and 
prices, after making all due allowances and additions for tariff 
duties and other obstacles to trade, natural as well as artificial, 
relatively higher. Of course, this all rests on the assumption 
that men will buy where they can buy the cheapest and send their 
gold where it will buy the most. Consequently gold must flow, 
other things being equal, where prices are lowest. And as it flows 
thence—and note we here have full admission of the truth of the 
quantitative theory of money—and money becomes more plentiful 
prices will rise until such country ceases to be the cheapest country 
to buy in and men cease to send gold there. 

Such is the theory of the ‘‘ automatic distribution ’’ of the 
gold of the world among the respective nations and in accordance 
with their needs. And a very pretty theory it is, only when 
there is not enough gold in the world to give all gold nations 
sufficient money to sustain prices it means that the gold of the 
world shall be automatically distributed among the nations of the 
world not in accordance with their needs but so that there will 
be the same relative scarcity of gold in each. One would think 
that men thus building a theory that rests on the recogni- 
tion of the fundamental truth that it is the quantity of gold in a 
country that primarily regulates its value, that to increase that 
quantity is to decrease its value or, in other words, raise prices, 
would see that some other article of much cheaper make, and the 
quantity of which made might be regulated with exactness, could 
be given a certain and fixed value and made to serve as money 
just as well as gold, aye, much better, for then the world would 
never be under the necessity of suffering from a scarcity of 
money. 

It is not a great deal of money that Secretary Gage has 
released from the Treasury through the purchase of bonds yet 
sufficient to cause a fall in interest rates on stock exchange loans 
and a rise in foreign exchange such as puts gold imports out of 
the question for the time being. And soit is that his course is 
assailed as disturbing the ‘‘automatic regulation of the exchanges.”’ 
Indeed, the confident assertion that his action has had the effect 
of defeating a prospective importation of gold is not without 
foundation, though we are inclined to the belief that when it 
came to the point of parting with gold the bankers of Europe 
would, in preference to letting us have it to ease our money 
markets, have tightened their own money markets in order to 
hold onto it. For the struggle for gold is tense. Undeniable it 
is that under the tightening of our own money markets foreign 
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exchange was weakening. All of which was indubitable evidence 
that there were increased drawings by our bankers on credits 
they had by some means established in Europe. And that means 
was likely borrowing, some of the New York banks that deal in 
foreign exchange seeing a profit in borrowing money in London 
to lend in New York ; this profit, of course, being in the increased 
rate at which money could be loaned in New York over the rate 
at which it could be borrowed in London. Of course, a raising of the 
rates in London would tend to put a stop to all such transactions, 
aye, tocausea calling of the temporary loans, and so our belief that 
if brought face to face with the export of gold for the relief of 
our markets the London bankers could and would have prevented 
such by a tightening of their rates. 

Some will, no doubt, be disposed to scout the idea that the 
drawings of bills on Europe, and which depressed exchange 
almost to the gold importing point just before Secretary Gage 
came to the relief of the Treasury, were made against borrowed 
credits. And such will point to our foreign trade returns, to the 
great excess of our merchandise exports over imports as indicated 
by those returns, an excess for the first ten months of the present 
year of $370,000,000, or with silver exports included of 
$389,000,000. And why should a nation with such trade 
balances have need of borrowing to build up credit balances 
abroad? Yet current report had it, and the correctness of such 
report there is no reason to doubt, that several of the New York 
banks, and when money was at its tightest in New York and 
Secretary Gage was declaring that he did not propose to take any 
further steps than he had already taken to ease the situation, did 
effect very considerable loans in London and begin drawings of 
exchange against such loans. 

But where was the great trade balance showing to our credit 
on the face of our trade returns? Why was not it available, why 
in our necessity did we not draw against it instead of borrowing ? 

Because it was non-existent! Indeed, a good part of that 
which our trade returns credited us with never was existent and 
the other had been drawn against, had been used up as created, 
was gone. But why say much of the reported credit was never 
existent? Because we value our exports for purposes of making 
up our trade returns on a basis of prices ruling on the date of 
export. And it is not at such prices that the bulk of our ex- 
ported manufactures go. They go under contracts made and at 
prices fixed months before, and when prices are rapidly advanc- 
ing, as they have in the current year, this means that our exports 
are valued in our trade returns at a much greater sum than that 
actually realized. On the other hand, it may be said with reason 
that the same rule must effect much of our imports, but then it 
must be remembered that those imports on which ad valorum 
duties are imposed are systematically undervalued in the invoices. 
And against the credit balance actually left us on merchandise 
account there are many drains. There are drawings to pay interest 
charges, drawings to pay for the hire of foreign ships which we 
are necessitated to make use of in default of ships of our own to 
hire, drawings to pay the bills of Americans living and travelling 
abroad, finally drawings to pay for stocks and bonds, etc., sold 
on our markets and by Europeans and in excess of their pur- 
chases, if excess of sales there has been, and as of late years there 
appears little reason to doubt. 

And so it is that our credit balance has gone, has rather been 
drawn against, used up as created ; so it is that London is rather 
in a position to draw on us for gold than we on London. 
True it is that when the strain in New York was threateningly 
great, when money was tight and interest rates advancing until 
they ruled far above the current rates in London, exchange began 
to fall rapidly under free drawings of several banks. But those 
drawings were evidently against borrowed funds, and when 
Secretary Gage came to the relief of the market and interest rates 
fell exchange rapidly rose again, the prospect of gold imports 
shrinking away. Nor do we regard that prospect as having been 








particularly bright. True, exchange was down to almost the 
import point, the point at which imports could be made at a 
profit, but London is in no mood to spare gold, and with our 
bankers in debt to hers, indeed only having forced down exchange 
by liberal drawings against borrowed funds, she had the means 
to hold on to her gold, to prevent exports. 

And in no mood is London to spare gold, for not only has 
the Transvaal been shut off as a source of supply, but the Indian 
Government has appeared in the market for gold. That govern- 
ment has to meet charges of something like 418,000,000 a year 
in London, and these charges are all payable in gold, whereas its 
receipts are in silver rupees. And these charges are nothing new, 
they have been with India for years. As a consequence the 
lower rupees fell in gold value, the more rupees did it take to 
meet these gold charges and the more rupees had to be raised by 
taxation. And this was the fact that spurred the Indian Govern- 
ment towards the abandonment of the silver standard and the 
adoption of a gold. And now we have the value of the silver 
rupee fixed in gold. 

To meet these London charges the Indian Council in London 
has ever made a practice of accumulating sterling funds by sell- 
ing in London and for sterling ‘‘ council bills,’’ or drafts payable 
by the Indian Treasury in rupees. Such drafts were naturally 
sought after by merchants or others who had cause to make 
remittances to India, and were paid out of the tax moneys, but of 
course the market for such drafts was limited by the demand for 
remittances. ‘To offer such council bills in excess of the demand 
could but depress the price and so was to be avoided by the 
Indian Government. But the excess of exports over imports by 
India has been such, and hence the demands for remittances to 
India so much greater than the supply of commercial bills drawn 
against exports, that the Indian Government has found a large 
though varying market for its council bills, a market quite large 
enough in most years to enable it to provide the funds for meet- 
ing its London charges by the sale of such bills, but in some 
famine years a market falling far short. 

Now the present purpose of the Indian Government is to 
introduce the gold standard into India and it is now setting about 
to accumulate a gold reserve. At present silver rupees are 
exchanged by the government for gold but not gold for rupees. 
But the rupee is kept up to a fixed gold value by contracting the 
supply. Consequently India undergoes all the evils of a con- 
tracting currency. Buta rupee of scarcity value serves the pur- 
poses of the Indian Government. The only way for the Indian 
banker, or the English banker in India to relieve the scarcity is 
to give to the Indian Government gold in exchange for rupees. 
But that gold he need not necessarily provide in India. He can 
take gold in London, borrow it, get it by the drawing of bills 
against Indian exports, which it is supposed the forced depression 
in prices will stimulate, and buy with such gold council bills 
payable in rupees in India. And this gold the Indian Govern- 
ment then deposits with the Bank of England, not as part of its 
general funds, but asa gold deposit to be kept apart by the Bank. 
In this way the Indian Government has already accumulated 
£750,000 and taken it out of the London markets as effectually 
as if shipped to India. And this process of gradual accumula- 
tion of a gold reserve, only now started, is to goon, at least it 
is the hope of the Indian Government, until a sufficient fund be 
accumulated to warrant the said government in declaring its 
readiness to give sterling in exchange for its rupee coinage on 
demand, not indeed gold over the counter of the treasury in Cal- 
cutta but exchange in London, payable in British gold, out of 
the reserve fund accumulated in the Bank of England. 

And so does India appear in the market for gold, so does a 
new demand arise calling for a new distribution of the world’s 
stock of gold,—a new distribution of that metal for which the 
struggle is already so tense among gold standard countries, a new 
distribution that must make gold relatively scarcer, the struggle 
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severer in each; a struggle bringing ruin to many, squeezing 
from the industrious the fruits of their toil, thrusting thousands 
into bankruptcy, but a struggle that, having made gold the life- 
blood of commerce, which we must have or die, we cannot 
avoid—cannot until we get the sense to make something else than 
gold the life-blood of commerce, something that will move freer, 
something of which there can be made enough to fill the veins. 








Time Tables Adjusted—Managers of Pennsylvania Railroad and Connec- 
tions Arrange Fall Schedules. 


A schedule meeting of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Southern 
Railway, Florida East Coast Railway, Plant System, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
ways was held at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in this city 
Thursday and remained in session until a late hour in the even- 
ing, important changes of schedules being determined upon. 

The annual announcement of the operation of the New York 
& Florida Limited, leaving New York, Twenty-third street, over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 12.40 P. M., and Washington over 
the Southern Railway at 6.35 P. M., arriving at Savannah 10.35 
A. M., Jacksonville 2.35 P. M., St. Augustine 3.45 P. M., and 
Port Tampa 10.05 P. M. the following day, was made. It is 
thought that the hours of departure from eastern cities and 
arrival at the palatial Florida hotels, as arranged by this schedule, 
are the most satisfactory to the large tourist travel, that have yet 
been operated. Other trains over the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway will leave New York at 12.05 A. M. and 2.55 
P. M., the former carrying the United States fast mail and 
having through Pullman cars to Miami, Fla., and connecting 
with steamer for Havana. The fast mail for Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, Mobile, and New Orleans will leave New 
York at 12.05 A. M., as at present. The Washington and 
Chattanooga Limited, leaving New York at 2.25 P. M., and the 
Southwestern Limited, leaving New York at 4.25 P. M. for New 
Orleans, Memphis, and other points, remain upon their present 
fast schedule. New train service from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Louisville, Ky., for Florida points via the Southern Railway, 
was also announced; the Cincinnati, Florida and Havana 
Limited leaving Cincinnati at 8.30 A. M., Louisville 7.45 A. M., 
arrives at Jacksonville 8.30 A. M. the following day. Another 
train leaves Cincinnati at 8.00 P. M., Louisville 7.45 P. M., and 
arrives at Jacksonville 10.00 P. M. the following night, and 
Tampa the following morning. The Pullman and dining car 
service was announced as more extensive and complete than 
heretofore, the New York and Florida Limited and the South- 
western Limited being equipped with library, observation, draw- 
ing room, and compartment cars.— Washington Post, Saturday, 
November 4, 1899. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, district passenger agent Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 
furnish rates, time tables and any further information.—Adv/. 


they want. 
* 
There’s a time to wink as well as to see. 


*y* 


Write injuries in dust, benefits in marble. 
* J 
When you’re good to others, you are best to yourself. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Valley Forge. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. ‘The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. ‘The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forge.—Advt, 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln; the Man of the People. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. £2. 


When Carlyle undertook his life of Frederick the Great, he 
little knew in how many respects his hero was to fall short of 
being what he had pictured him in his mind’seye. The book 
was a masterpiece and will ever remain such, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it would ever have been written had Carlyle known 
beforehand how many of the idols of his enthusiasm were to be 
broken in the doing. While one cannot compare the present 
work with Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,’’ there is that which 
invites a comparison. Here, we find an author setting out to 
present a true, unbiased, unadorned biography of one of the 
world’s great, a man who doubtless held high place in his 
estimation, but instead of being forced to modify that opinion 
upon becoming better acquainted with him, Mr. Hapgood’s 
researches and study have clearly heightened his admiration for 
that man, without causing any regrets, for as we read this book 
to the end and put it carefully away for future reading, Lincoln 
stands forth in all the superb magnificence of his great soul and 
noble purposes, unscathed by the searchlight which has been 
turned upon him from every side. This, we feel, must be the 
impression left with every careful reader of this work, one which 
presents the living man so unmistakably and unfolds so well and 
clearly his opinions, his methods of life and thought, his feelings 
and humors, even going further and giving us more than an 
insight into the workings of that great heart which made 
Abraham Lincoln almost more than human. To say that Mr. 
Hapgood has done a remarkable piece of work is not enough. 
He has written a book that stands out by itself as ‘the life of 
Lincoln the man. The subject was one of great and inherent 
possibilities ; they have been availed of to the full. 

The author’s aim has been to show Lincoln as he was, not 
to discuss the great questions he had to meet, except to bring out 
the way in which he met them one after another. But above all 
it has been to make clear the ground causes of his success, and 
this has been done admirably and thoroughly. The hidden but 
slowly developing germs of future greatness may be seen crop- 
ping out early in the life of the tall, lank, sallow-faced lad who 
was to take a place in American hearts and American national life 
only second to Washington before he fell a victin to the assassin’s 
bullet. 

But what was the secret of Lincoln’s wonderful success? 
He was born one of the people, he lived among them, as one of them, 
understood them and what they understood. And so, when called 
upon to fill the unutterably trying position that faced him as presi- 
dent, he succeeded for many reasons, but it is scarcely too much to 
say that of them all the chief was his intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the great mass of the people, and his rare ability to 
keep them keyed up to the point while he kept a curb on himself 
that prevented him from going so fast as to outdistance his sup- 
port. He knew the people and human nature ; appreciated just 
how much could be expected and asked of each one, and how to 
ask what was necessary in order that it should be forthcoming. 
He was far-sighted where many saw not, and never lost sight of 
the fact that while the military and naval forces were the weapons 
with which the Union must be preserved, they would be without 
avail unless backed up by the moral and material support of that 
vastly greater body which remained at home. Hence, he waited 
time and again for this latter to come up to one position before 
pushing on to take another. He appreciated how one thing 
reacted on another and vice versa; his finger was ever on the 
public pulse aud he was prompt to apply stimulant or sedative as 
the case might require. This he did with a cool calculation. He 
was wise enough to see what could be done and what could not. 
Only one thing he would not do to accomplish an end and that 
was abate one jot of principal. He could wait; patiently, un- 
complainingly he could bear false judgments of himself and his 
aims, but he would not do what his heart and conscience told 
him was wrong ; nothing could frighten him from doing what he 
felt to be right. When we look back from our present vantage 
point of being able to judge by what has gone, it is difficult to 
point to a single instance where Lincoln did not act at the most 
opportune time and in the way best fitted to the occasion. 

He has often been criticised adversely for his constant med- 
dling in military matters, interfering with his generals and over- 
ruling their plans. Mr. Hapgood does not take up this point, 
but the view he gives of Lincoln and the surroundings and difi- 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
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culties he bad to contend with, we think pretty well disarms such 
criticism. As we have pointed out, Lincoin keenly felt the 
importance and necessity of maintaining an equilibrium which 
almost everything tended to disturb. Where he ordered a 
military movement, forced his generals to strike, he did so not so 
much because himself impatient for action, as because, with his 
comprehensive understanding of feeling throughout the country, 
he saw that action, even if it came to nothing or possibly resulted 
in a reverse, was essential in the greater battle in which he was 
also the responsible commander. 

Lincoln was not unusually quick of mind, yet he found time 
for everything and he let pass nothing that would contribute its 
mite to the success of the work to be done. Healways made it a 
practice to look ahead, and when he spoke or acted it was gener- 
ally with two ends, one immediate the other ultimate. He knew 
the utter uselessness of attempting to drive the American people 
and he was never guilty of that folly, but he understood how to 
lead them as few have and how to guide them safely over a dan- 
gerous course. Certainly no one has ever struck the chord of 
popular sympathy to a greater extent than Lincoln. Many 
things contributed to this, in fact everything about the man and 
his character, yet certainly one key to his popularity as also to 
his wonderful success as a leader is to be found in his nice appre- 
ciation of the public mind and his ability to address it accord- 
ingly. He never talked over the heads of his audience, and he 
seemed to have the keenest possible comprehension of exactly 
what was most effective in every case. He could rise to the 
classical heights and literary perfection of the sublimely inspiring 
Gettysburg address, or he could speak from a backwoods stump 
and bring his points home by apt stories, which though effective 
were not always too refined. Lincoln always relied much on the 
story or parable to illustrate, and they were forthcoming on almost 
all occasions. This habit disgusted some who failed to under- 
stand the man. He would laugh and joke and tell stories even 
in the darkest days of the war; it was a way he had of easing 
the pent up agony of his soul. 

Poor Lincoln! It is the cry that involuntarily escapes one 
as we see him unfold before us in all that sublime grandeur and 
nobility of soul and purpose, and yet laboring under a burden of 
natural sadness heightened by the yet more terrible responsibili- 
ties of his public life. Is it any wonder that his face was sad 
even though his spirit was brave and his native humor ready ? 

If some shall be inclined to belittle Lincoln’s greatness in view 
of the clear light thrown by Mr. Hapgood on his acts and tact as 
politician throughout his life, but particularly during the cam- 
paign for renomination and re-election, they may as easily find 
ample justification in the ends for which he worked. While in 
one sense personal, in the larger and truer sense they were not, 
for certainly Lincoln’s highest aim and purpose was to serve his 
country, and perceiving what his personality was worth in the 
crisis he bent every effort to keep his hand on the helm, firmly 
believing that he could guide the ship of state where a new and 
untried hand might fail. Too much was involved to risk the 
consequences of a change. And it must also be remembered 
that heroic measures are required at certain times. War itself is 
most heroic. 

If what we have said of this book has resolved itself into a 
discussion of Lincoln rather more than a review, it is because the 
impression it creates page by page and finally leaves is of him 
and him alone. Neither the author nor the book, as such, find 
room in the mind’s eye, so entirely does it become absorbed in 
contemplation of the man, Abraham Lincoln. 

If there is anything about Mr. Hapgood’s work which is 
open to adverse criticism it is a tendency to deprecate other men 
than Lincoln, Grant and Sherman excepted. The five portraits 
of Lincoln, especially the frontispiece from a photograph taken in 
1860, and the one showing him as he appeared in 1864, will be 
highly valued by all who shall read and own this book, as every- 
one should. The three facsimiles are also highly interesting. 
But we cannot see the wisdom of an index arranged by page 
rather than alphabetically as to subject. 

* vk 
A Voice for Needed Reforms. 


Things . They Are. By Bouton Hat. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25. 


A book of deep thought and glowing with the love of the 
author for his fellow man is this collection of essays and parables 
from the pen of the well known reform writer—Bolton Hall. In 
passing, we desire to congratulate Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 
for their willingness to stand sponsor for books of decided liberality 
ef thought. It would seem that this publishing house has reoog- 





nized the growing demand of the great body ot our people who 
are dissatisfied with the present corrupt condition of society and 
who are ready to welcome anything that may better the deplorable 
business methods of the day. In this they show true discernment 
and rare good judgment, for they will reap the rich harvest that 
comes to those who keep a little ahead of their competitors. This, 
of course, is of purely secondary consequence to the public, but 
the mere fact that an unquestionably reputable publishing house, 
located under the very shadow of Beacon Hill and in an environ- 
ment that speaks from every side of the momentous events that 
gave birth to our nation, publishes this class of books must have 
a marked effect. Hundreds of people who have hitherto abso- 
lutely declined to listen to the burning words of the reformer will 
now read with some degree of attention the thoughts of those 
who are denied the right of free speech by our daily press. No 
doubt the critics, whose word is accepted as law in some quarters, 
will declare that Mr. Hall’s book is the work of a ‘‘crank,’’ and 
therefore not to be tolerated, but their condemnation will be with- 
out effect, for all the powers of earth cannot avail against the 
onward march of truth and love which he, with many others, con- 
stantly proclaims. 

In ‘‘ Things As They Are,’’ and, we might in justice add, 
‘‘and as they should be,’’ Mr. Hall has attempted the bold method 
of making his readers teach themselves. He takes good care to 
say just enough to start them on a line of thought, at the same 
time impregnating them with the good seed without letting them 
know he has done so. Thus, he who glances through this book 
in a cursory manner is apt to gather the impression that the essays 
and fables are unfinished and incomplete. But, as we have just 
remarked, this is not so, for it is by this very method the author 
does his best work, a work that must carry its impress wherever 
his book is read. Mr. Hall makes use of two distinct styles of 
writing, for as he says, those who cannot understand his essays 
may understand his parables, and vice versa. For this reason his 
book is doubly interesting and should therefore receive a much 
more extensive circulation than the ordinary book. Toour mind, 
his fables appeal with greater force than his essays; they are 
always sharp and cutting. As an example we quote in full ‘‘ The 
Little Rationalist.’’ 


‘‘The superintendent’s voice rolled out musically as he read those 
beautiful verses, Matthew vl. 26, 28, 29: ‘ Behold the fowls of the air, for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are you not much better thanthey?’ ‘And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say’: ‘ Say, mister,’ 
piped up that Bryan boy, ‘if I owned the land and charged them lilies 
rent, then where would they grow?’ ‘Why you naughty boy! What a 
question! God could pay—why, God owns all the land himself. That is— 
er—you’re disturbing the school, and you'd better go home.’ ‘Well, God 
can’t feed no fowls on my land,’ said the child, as he was led out by the 
ear, ‘ without he pays me the rent.’ ”’ 


We had almost forgotten to mention the introduction by 
Professor George D. Herron, late of the University of Iowa. It 
is in the professor’s best style, pithy and to the point ; so clear 
that ‘‘he who runs may read.’’ 


*¥ 


Moral Standard in the West Indies. 


The House of the Sorcerer, By C. HALDANE MACFALL. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger & Co. $1.25. 


The story of West Indian life has never been so well told and 
vividly described as by Mr. MacFall in this book. It is a remark- 
able book in every way and is destined to leave its impress deeply 
engraved on the minds of those fortunate enough toread it. The 
author, for many years a member of a West Indian regiment, has 
made a careful and searching study into the negro life, prejudice 
and superstitions of those tropical islands. His account of their 
sensual and loathsome life is distinctly unpleasant, often odious, 
but is so perfectly frank and in accord with the negro’s daily life 
as to have a decided and unique value. The author desires above 
all else to show the West Indian people as they are in life and in 
this he has won a marked success. We get an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the debased and low passions of the people and we are 
taken into the dens of debauchery and crime that we may see 
and judge for ourselves. The book is so plain spoken and 
brutally frank that we are forced to treat it in like manner. 
Mr. MacFall has attempted to illustrate his belief that the man 
who is untrue to his wife will be true to nothing; that the men 
and women who abandon themselves to the brutal passions debase 
themselves thereby, physically, morally and spiritually, to the 
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WANAMAKER’S 


Wanamaker’s $3 Shoes 

For men and women. 

Three dollars will buy pretty nearly 
as good-wearing shoes as can be 
made—that is, in this store. If you 
pay us five or six dollars, you will 
get finer and handsomer shoes ; but 
for every-day wear, granting that 
you are particular about shape and 
looks, you’ Il hardly want better shoes 
than we show for $3. 

Men’s shoes in the sturdy but flex- 
ible boarded calf, smooth calf, shell 
cordovan, enamel grain, winter russet, 
chrome kidskin—all with double 
oak-tanned soles, welted, of course, 
in bull-dog, London and Wauken- 
phast toe-shapes. Shoes that a good 
shoe store may match for four dol- 
lars. A good dollar saved, by choos- 
ing from these. 

Women’s shoes of fine kidskin, in 
fall and winter weights, with welted 
oak soles, yet very flexible ; patent 
leather or kid tips ; laced or buttoned. 
$3. Worth a dollar more. 

A most complete range of sizes in 
these regular lines of shoes. 


Women’s Desks 

From the $6 oak desk with quar- 
tered-oak drop lid and French legs, 
to the $150 mahogany desk with its 
exquisite carving and pear!-inlaid-in- 
pearl (the perfection of the inlaying 
art by the way) there are desks at all 
prices to meet any need, desire, or 
even whim. If you can’t find what 
you want here, you won't find it 
anywhere. 

The woods are mahogany, ma- 
hogany finished, bird’s-eye maple, 
birch, oak, and Vernis Martin in 
fancy colors. Some of the desks 
have drawers above as well as below 
the table, others, a fine set of full 
width drawers reaching almost to the 
floor, a few are of the new all-open 
style—no drop lid. 

All the designs are beautiful, but 
in none have the artists reached 
higher results than in the Colonial 
style, in oak and mahogany. Some 
of these are richly carved, others 
handsomely inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, rare woods, German silver, 
brass, copper and other metals. 

The range of prices—there are 
many between the lowest and highest 
in each wood—follows : 


Oak, $6 to $112. 

Birch, $12 to $20. 

Bird’s-eye maple, $13 to $24. 
Mahogany, $rt to $135. 
Mahogany inlaid, $11.50 to $r50. 


You can buy desks now and have 
them delivered at Christmas time, 
if you prefer. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





plane of the animal ; that a people devoid of sex-honor are destined 
by the laws of God and nature to be the slaves of those who 
practice a higher code of sex-honor. In Mr, MacFall’s Jezebel 
Pettyfer, a dressmaker by day, a brilliant belle among the colored 
people by night, we have the picture of a woman whose path is 
that of the prostitute and whose only business seems to be to drag 
down and destroy all who fallin her way. In truth this is a 
terrible book and undeniably powerful, but we fear the author 
will be much misjudged by those who do not understand his 
object and his lessons. The following quotation is a fair sample 
of Mr. MacFall’s style and work. It is a picture of the despair 
of a beautiful negress upon discovering the body of her murdered 
lover, Jezebel’s husband : 


‘*The door had scarcely stopped swinging when it was stealthily 
pushed open, and Melissa Hapless looked in. She crept in silently, shut 
the door carefully after her, stooped, and peered about the room. She 
walked swiftly down its length, then of a sudden with a sobbing cry ran 
eagerly to where the fallen man lay. She dropped on her knees besides 
him, whimpering ; took his head upon her lap, and kissed the poor dead 
face over and over again. She hugged him to her breasts, trying to warm 
him, sobbing and moaning, rocking herself as though she were soothing a 
child. Her tears streamed from her eyes and fell upon him, washing his 
sins from him. She put him down and bending over him put her ear to his 
lips. They were deadly still. She crooned in a low voice to the poor body, 
reminding it of the days that were gone. She knelt and beat her hands 
upon the floor, and smote her head, crying to him passionately. The only 
answer was the chill sneer of silence. She begged the sole sorry thing 
she had ever worshipped to speak to ber. But the fires were dead upon 
her altars, and the paltry god of her poor imaginings was flown. Nor 
other deity, nor man, nor devil gave aid to comfort her. But God, seated 
in the high heavens, with brooding brows pondering on the inadequacy of 
some of His creations, saw the sweat of the agony of a desolate woman 
bent under the inhuman weight of her pre-ordained destiny; and He, 
knowing that she might suffer no heavier penalty of pain than this appointed 
by Him out of His wilful omnipotence, in the majesty of His mercy surely 
cancelled the record of sin that He had put upon her, and forgave her for 
her surrender to the object of her tawdry idolatry. But it did not mitigate 
her pain. The place became very still, except for the stealthy night- 
creatures. The wall-lamp flamed yellow at the end of the room. * * * 
Mosquitoes pinged in the dark. A rat came out, sat up, and washed his 
face. Then another leaped from among the shadows and chased him 
sportively along the creaking boards, * * * In the far end of the room 
a candle burnt to its base and guttered out, sending up a coarse stench. 
Candle after candle went out. * * ™* And as she sat the warmth 
gradually left him. Thus mysteriously and somewhat awfully does the 
definite pass into the indefinite, and the indefinite into the unknown, * * * 
And in the small hours, as the blackness of night gave way to the glimmer- 
ing grays of cock-crow, and the lamplight paled in the grey of the awaken- 
ing dawn, Melissa Hapless’s fearful ears heard the distant noise of 
approaching footsteps in the street, and hugging the dead passionately to 
her breast, she kissed the ice-cold cheek, and, arising with a sob, slipped 
timidly away. So they met, as he had unwittingly appointed, at the 
threshold of the place where the dead pass through. So they met—and so 
they parted. As Melissa Hapless, with heavy eyes and overborne with 
pain, hurrying into the world, met the blithe day, a cock stood up 
arrogantly on its toes upon a dunghill and crowed with lusty throat, hailing 
the light and proclaiming to the awakened world to be of good cheer, for 
the day was begun—and the night was past—and the past was dead.”’ 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 





Pastels of Men. By Paut Bourcer. Translated by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


After Emile Zola, undoubtedly the foremost and best known 
character on the literary stage of France to-day, is Paul Bourget, 
the poet, novelist and critic. As he is somewhat of a cosmo- 
politan both in person and in work, the outside world is perhaps 
as well acquainted with Bourget and his books as is France itself. 
It is always with a tinge of regret that we read any of his 
writings ; there is something lacking, we know not what, a feeling 
as though the author had not done his best, left his work to go 
before the world without the finishing touches. While we freely 
admit, and most gladly, his decided ability as an expressive 
writer, the striking dexterity of his pen and the graceful and easy 
style he employs in all his numerous productions, still we feel 
that his work will live but a little while after him. When he has 
passed from before the public eye and other men attract the 
public’s attention we are morally certain that his work will fall 





GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A Heaatiful and Usefat Birthday, Wed- 
ding, Christmas, or New Year’s Pre-ent 
for a Lady will flod 


The Augusta-\Victoria 
Shoulder-Shawl 


very acc ptable. They ere entirely handwoven 
(about 40 inches square, with 6inch fring~) at 
Bethlehem, by expert Saxon weavers. Warp 
silk and woof wool—in light green, delicate 
pink recherche red, light blue, stylish corn 
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When ordering, state color wanted. 


Empress 


Postpaid and Registered for $7.50 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 
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Correspondence and Oral lessons in 9” Year 
GERMAN 
PRENCH 
SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewritingin all languages. Circulars mailed. 


> EFENDING 


THE NATION. 


Catarrh ts our coun- 
try'senemy. Lagrippe, 
. lung troubles and 
other diseases of 
the mucous mem- 
brane take hold 
\ of our people 
* and fatalresults 
\ follow with 
>- alarming  fre- 
‘ quency. All of 
m\\these troubles 
\ arecatarrh, and 
cannot exist 
where the membranes are clean and 
healthy. 

Mrs. Lou Davis, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
tells in her letter how Dr. Hartman's 
great catarrh remedy, Pe-ru-na, cured 
her of la grippe and serious lung com- 
plication. She says: 


‘*T was afflicted with a disease com- 
monly known as lagrippe two years 
ago; the doctors said I had consump- 
tion. I got one bottle of Pe-ru-na and 
the second night my cough stopped. 
I took several bottles, and I will say 
that I believe I would be a dead woman 
now if it had not been for Pe-ru-na.’ 


Mary M. Pruitt, Palpa, Mo., says: 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 

‘‘T had la grippe for three successive 
years; it seemed to get a tighter hold 
on me each year. It seemed I was in 
the jaws of death. What had helped 
me before would not do me any good. 
I saw an advertisement of Pe-ru-na. I 
procured two bottles and it cured me. 
I have not felt any symptom since. 
You may use this in any way you 
please.” 
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from its own weight or lack of weight. This is our opinion for 
the reason that Bourget, as we judge him, is not a creative writer. 
He has done no markedly original work that could be properly 
regarded as of unusual merit or of lasting import. It is as critic 
that Bourget is at his best. As such he is a master, but unfortu- 
nately for his fame the world holds but lightly the efforts of the 
critic, for the critic occupies a position in the eye of the world 
distinctly below that of the author. The people see in an author 
a creator of ideas ; in the critic they see merely a man who dis- 
sects the views of others. Thus it is that Bourget’s best effort 
as far as fame itself is concerned must go for naught. 

The present volume composed of some ten character sketches 
of the different and varying phases of men and life is not without 
considerable merit. It is cleverly written and is a good sample 
of Bourget’s work. The translator has labored, and not in vain, 
to convey not only the author’s words but also their meaning 
as he would have desired. The book is handsomely printed 
and bound in a stable, modest and at the same time elegant 
cover. 

Kk 
Famous Singers of To-day and Yesterday. By HENRY C. LAHER. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §1.50. 


The regal and sumptuous binding, together with some dozen 
highly artistic and beautiful full-page plates in photogravure and 
half-tone, establish this book as one of the most attractive and 
valuable gift books of the year. It is truly a delight for the eye 
to run through the pages of this dainty volume, after some of 
the horrible monstrosities of the day that have come to our notice. 
The book, while of no particular interest to the reading public, 
will prove of unusual value to all those who make a study of the 
singers of this and other days, as well as to the great body of 
opera goers. Mr. Lahee is recognized as one of the leading 
critics and authorities on matters of the operatic stage, and there- 
fore the short, concise and unblemished biographical sketches 
from his pen can be accepted as authentic and wholly reliable. 
Turning the pages we notice the names of those well known 
artists who have won for themselves undying fame and applause : 
Adelina Patti, Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson, Emma Eames, 
Melba, Calvé, and a host of other famous singers, are all here— 
none are forgotten. A perfect feast indeed for the admiring 
student of the opera ! 

* 
Famous Actresses of the Day in America. By Lewis C. STRANG. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Our remarks on ‘‘ Famous Singers of To-day and Yester- 
day’’ apply with equal force to the present book. In fact the 
two go so well together, fit into one another so beautifully, that 
it were a pity to separate them at all. The one is very nearly a 
counterpart of the other, the publishers evidently desiring that 
the two works should go hand in hand, for both are modeled 
after the same design and make-up. It is therefore unnecessary 
in the present review to repeat what we said in the previous one, 
further than to say that the book now under our eye is perhaps a 
little bit ahead of its twin sister. Mr. Strang has a more fertile 
brain and ready pen than has Mr. Lahee, and therefore we get a 
truer and better conception of the American actresses than we do 
of the famous singers. Then too, the present volume is much 
more fully illustrated. Still we can but repeat, that there is a 
hearty welcome in store for both of these exquisite books, for 
they occupy a position as yet inadequately filled. 


#L* 


The Santiago Campaign, 1898. By Major-GENERAI, JosEPH WHEELER, 
Philadelphia; Drexel Biddle. $2.50. 

This handsomely printed volume with its fine frontispiece 
portrait of the author may be described as a documentary history 
of the late Spanish-American war, being in fact largely a tran- 
script of War Department records or rather official despatches. 
To these are added in the first part, dealing with the campaign, 
sundry newspaper editorials, all being worked together with more 
or less success into a narrative of the Cuban campaign in which 
the author figured prominently. A year since this book would 
have been eagerly sought, but we question much whether the 
simple dry record it is will now arouse any marked interest or 
enthusiasm. General Wheeler has not attempted anything be- 
yond a plain, absolutely unadorned statement, consisting, as we 
have said, largely of official despatches. Thus the book becomes 
really a record, and as such possesses a distinct value and im- 
portance made none the less because of the endorsement of the 
author. To special students of the Santiago campaign the work 
will have particular interest and prove very handy, 


A Splendid Sin. By GRANT ALLEN. New York: F. M. Buckles & 
Co. $1. 


It seems uufortunate that the last work of the noted 
English author, Grant Allen, who has just succumbed to the 
hand of death, should be of the character and aim of the one 
before us. For a truth a man’s work, be it for good or evil, 
lives after him and nowhere have we seen a better example 
than in this book. Mr. Allen would have us overthrow the 
established tenets of marital morality and set up in their stead 
a reign of what is known as ‘‘free love.’’ He declares that 
any man or woman in a state of wedlock finding him or her- 
self united to a spirit that in no way harmonizes with theirs 
has a perfect right in the sight of God to refuse to recognize 
the marriage ties, that they are in such a case no longer bind- 
ing, and that then being divorced in spirit, if not in law, they 
should seek the kindred spirit whose soul is theirs. In our 
author’s own words, ‘‘it is love and natural fitness—not the 
word of a priest or a law, that sanctifies.’’ A dangerous 
teacher to-day; in the future perhaps, when man has pro- 
gressed sufficiently far in the footsteps of God, a teacher to 
be followed and a man to be loved. But while things remain 
as they are and while the temptations of the flesh are too 
strong for the spirit of man, Mr. Allen’s book can only do 





untold damage, cause agony and distress. 


While man’s fail- 
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ings and weaknesses are so apparent we must have government, 
we must be led and if need be, punished, for government 
while an evil is a necessary one. It is not necessary to speak 
of Mr. Allen’s great power as a writer; he is too well known 
for that ; the world will sadly miss his pen that has not always 
flown in the face of what the public considers right. 


* 


Voices of the Morning. By JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 75 cents. 


The statement goes that the need of our age as far as litera- 
ture, and poetry in particular, is concerned, is originality. Nature 
to-day is all around us, as it was to the poets of former 
centuries. But, it seems we are given to imitation, rather to such 
imitation as others designed than to take our creed and law, our 
custom and our thought, our love and inspiration from nature, so 
open and in abundance before us daily. Such are the thoughts 
that overwhelm one, when reading something genuine, natural. 
It is so refreshing to perceive in a poet a little of that true origi- 
nality that draws us nearer to the world, and makes us appreciate 
with the greater reverence the capacity of production of the human 
mind. 

This little book with half a hundred poems, will find many 
readers and as many admirers. Itis written in a simple, beautiful 
style, with elegant thought, pouring out many dear old recollec- 
tions. The poems ought to be and undoubtedly will be the more 
welcome to many, when they learn that these are real ‘‘American’’ 
poems, written by an American from the very soul, for ‘‘ Young 
America.’’ The melodious flow of language, the beautiful 
expression of thought and ideal, the elegance of rhythm are all 
clear evidence of the power of this young American poet, who 
gives evidence in every one of his stanzas of a two-fold, grand 
love ; his sweet Muse—poetry ; his great country—America. 


* 0 


Wabeno the Magician. By MasBkI, OsGoop WRIGHT. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

It is certainly safe to say that of all the nature books written 
for children during the last three or four years none have met 
with greater nor more deserved favor than those in which Mrs. 
Wright has figured as sole or co-author. While she has not con- 
fined herself exclusively to books for the young folk, it is here 
that she is at her best, and here also that her work stands unap- 
proached. Take ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts’’ and 
the present book, which has been prepared as a sequel. Together 
they make a story text book of nature, animate and inanimate, 
that is at once comprehensive, accurate, highly instructive and 
easily followed. Neither book is intended to be read by very 
young children, yet surely both can be used in the nursery to 
good advantage, and the little tots gathered about the hearth in 
the gloaming will, if we mistake not, enjoy a half hour’s reading 
from either quite as much and with far more profit than any fairy 
tales their mother’s imagination might spin. One thing about 
both these books, but more particularly the one before us, is that 
though intended for children and of course addressed especially 
to their comprehension, they may still be read by the old people 
with almost equal interest and instruction, and without that feel- 
ing of foolishness and of valuable time wasted which nearly all 
have experienced in reading children’s books. Mrs. Wright has 
here made excellent use of many of the Indian mythological 
characters immortalized by Longfellow in his ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ The 
volume is appropriately illustrated and attractively bound. 


Ok 


A Conquest of Poverty. By HEL&N Wi_MANs. International Scientific 
Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


A sort of autobiographical sketch of the life struggle of a 
remarkable woman, the expounder of Mental Science—a struggle 
from poverty to opulence. Know thyself, trust thyself and gain 
a just appreciation of man’s undying and ever unfolding faculties 
giving power over error, poverty, sickness ; pointing out the way 
by which we can conquer all undesirable conditions—poverty, 
disease, aye death itself. This is the mandate spoken by Mrs. 
Wilmans, or rather Mrs. Post, to the multitude embraced in 
poverty and disease: Gain knowledge of self and escape. 
** Though I am even but a child in this wonderful knowledge of 
self, yet for some time past I have controlled circumstances to my 
liking, forbidden poverty admission to my doors and refused to 
listen to the cry of disease ; thereby banishing it far from my 
presence as a thing too weak and negative to keep step with my 
rapidly advancing pace in an understanding of the power of mind. 
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The more I learn of man’s inborn strength, of his own great 
power, the stronger and more irresistible I become, and the 
further I am removed from the influences called ‘ fate,’ ‘ condi- 
tion,’ ‘circumstances,’ ‘poverty’ and ‘disease ’—influences 
which were once my masters, but which will never be my masters 
again.’’ 

Is the woman who wrote this a fool? No, not as measured by 
the worldly test, for she has won opulence, enjoys a lordly income; 
beneath her touch stones have turned into gold. She unfolds 
for us a doctrine, not fully unfolded in this book, just touched 
upon in a way to whet our appetite, the following of which she 
tells us has led her from poverty into opulence, and the following 
of which will lead any one to ‘opulence, for opulence, ¢. ¢., free- 
dom from want, and fear of want is something that all can com- 
mand. All that one has to do is to learn to know and believe in 
the law of opulence, ‘‘ as revealed by a study of Mental Science.’’ 
‘* This knowledge of the law is something that can be learned easily 
and more inexpensively than the medical student learns his text- 
books and masters the secrets of the human organism. Many 
persons have declared that it can be learned more easily than 
this ; others have said that by ‘ following the spirlt’ aman would 
come into a knowledge of it. But this is nonsense.’’ And read- 
ing such passage the thought may force itself into the mind: Is 
this but a notice that we must become paying pupils of Mrs. 
Wilmans in order to see the light and be saved, is the present 
but a clever advertisement of her other books and her healing 
powers-—powers that we are told bring her $50,000 a year? But 
no, ‘‘to working men and women everywhere, the fruitage of 
whose toil is small; to those who would, but cannot toil because 
refused ; to you now near the top of that great ladder climbed by 
brawn who long to use your brain; to you now toiling in the 
mental world, who would build better than you have; to all, 
who long for greater wealth of purse and power and self, I dedi- 
cate this book.’’ She confesses she loves money, but she loves 
it ‘‘ because money has another name and that other name is 
freedom.’’ 

In her purview disease and poverty are but the result of false 
mental conditions, of an ignorant state of mind, and as such can 
be banished. ‘‘ There is no poverty. Men simply believe there 
is, and being mental creatures what they believe shows forth in 
their persons and surroundings.’’ We confess we cannot follow 
Mrs. Wilmans, we are classed among those ardent political 
reformers whom she half despises because though seeing and shed- 
ding some light on evils that beset us they fail to recognize the 
whole truth as she sees it. But her doctrine, so far as we grasp it, 
is an amplification of the generally held belief that doubt breeds 
failure, confidence in one’s self and ability to do, success. And 
doubt in ability to do, to command, is a state of mind over which 
we possess within ourselves the elements of control, and which 
we can exercise if we but choose. And so the power to banish 
this doubt, command confidence, banish poverty or the fear of 
poverty, command opulence or put ourselves superior to the fear 
of want—superior because of confidence in ability to do, to live, 
to earn—lies within ourselves. 

* 


By REv. WILLIAM SHORT. 
25 cents, 


Christian Science. New York: Thomas 


Whittaker. 


It is very evident that Christian Science is making consider- 
able inroads among the members of our Christian churches, as 
well as provoking newspaper and public comment without end. 
As an evidence of this we have but to note with what unanimity 
the clergy array themselves against it and call on all honest and 
self-respecting citizens to join hands in a righteous, if not 
religious, crusade for the overthrow and extinction of this new 
and sinful hydra that threatens, so they say, the body politic. 
The short treatise at hand purports to tell the inquiring ‘‘ what 
Christian Science is, what is new, and what is true about it.’’ 
We have read the Rev. Mr. Short’s $ presentation with much care 
and would gladly say amen to his premises and conclusions, were 
it not that he belittles himself and insults his readers by a 
childish, intemperate, and altogether bigoted exhibition of 
unfairness that can reflect naught but discredit on the author 
and the cause he represents. ‘The inquiring mind, desiring to 
learn something of Christian Science, its aims, and its future, 
need not search here, but as a specimen of sublime assurance and 
conceit the book will prove a gem. 

* + 
The Yellow Danger. By M.P.SHIEL. New York: R.F.Fenno & Co. §r. 


This book is certainly one of the most remarkable and 
singular productions we have ever seen, The conception of the 
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plot is grand and magnificent. The author is a thinker as well 
as a dreamer and much of what he says is worthy of serious con- 
sideration for in time his fears may come to pass. Mr. Shiel has 
a consuming horror and hate of the yellow race. He sees that 
the battle between the white and yellow races for supremacy may 
be a real one and to the death, for while pointing out the great 
superiority, man for man, of the European and American over 
the Chinaman and Japanese he does not forget the great numeri- 
cal preponderance of the yellow over the white race. In this he 
sees much to fear and guard against, for he believes the yellow 
man will attempt by physical force to conquer the world and 
enslave the white man. With this idea in mind he warns Europe 
to remain at peace for fear the Chinese and Japanese would avail 
of the exhaustion following a general European war to overrun 
the continent, In his book he tells us ‘‘ what might happen if 
the division of the Chinese Empire should estrange all European 
countries.’’ 

To our mind the greatest danger the white man has to face 
from the yellow man is industrially. Here lies a threatening and 
growing danger, and already the ‘‘ foreign devil’’ feels the 
pressure of the industrious and cheap laborer of the far East. 
The yellow man is as yet far from dangerous as a soldier, but as 
a worker he is a factor to be reckoned with more and more as the 
years go by. Mr. Shiel’s book is serious, thoughtful and well 
worth the reading. However, but few people, we fear, will 
grasp its full meaning and benefit therefrom ; and this is unfor- 
tunate asthe lesson properly understood would be a valuable one. 
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